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following linguistic strata: [i] Nichtindogermanische Urbevolkerung; [2] 
Ionier; [3] Achaer; [4] Westgriechen). This is followed by a review of the 
methods of grammatical study in Greek and Latin and a summary of results 
under the general title, "Die Hauptkapitel der Grammatik," with the sub- 
divisions, Lautlehre, Flexionslehre, Wortforschung, and Syntax. Kretsch- 
mer's work as a whole will give to the scholar who has had inadequate training 
in the new linguistic science precisely the orientation that he needs, and will 
serve as an admirable guide for the choice of books for further study. 

In the brief section on "Antike Metrik" Bickel treats of the dactylic hex- 
ameter and of the iambic trimeter with considerable detail, but gives only a 
brief summary in the case of lyric verse. An appendix on prose rhythm in 
Greek and Latin is especially timely. 

About half of the volume is given to Greek and Roman literature. In 
the first section of this part we have a brief sketch of the work of the several 
authors, confined necessarily to the most characteristic features. Brief sec- 
tions on the preservation and transmission of ancient literature and on manu- 
scripts and editions follow, the latter especially valuable for its bibliography. 
But the most suggestive chapters are those under the caption "Gesichtspunkte 
und Probleme"; here every page is significant for its tracing of the progress 
of literary forms, its exposition of sound principles of literary criticism, and 
its constant reference to the best and the latest critical discussions. 

C. D. A. 



First Year Latin: Preparatory to Caesar. By Charles E. Ben- 
nett, Professor of Latin in Cornell University. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1909. Pp. x+281. 

No one who has used Professor Bennett's Latin Grammar or his other excellent 
textbooks can doubt his ability to supply either school or college with books 
which shall be both concise and clear, and which shall in every respect meet the 
requirements made of them at the outset. The purpose of the present book is 
to prepare students for the work of the second year, which will presumably center 
around the reading of Caesar. That it will do this, and do it well, is certain. 

Whether the subject-matter of the beginner's book should be presented in the 
order which Professor Bennett prefers, and for which he argues in his half of the 
book on the Teaching 0} Latin and Greek in the Secondary School, or whether it is 
better presented on the alternating principle of the majority of our beginners' 
books is a question which admits of much argument and no conclusive demon- 
stration. The writer prefers the other method, and he is therefore inclined to say 
that Professor Bennett's book is serviceable not because of its method but in 
spite of it. But, given a capable teacher, any well-written book in the hands of 
willing students with a fair mental endowment will prepare for second-year Latin. 

The promotion of a legitimate interest in beginners' books, though Professor 
Bennett is skeptical about this matter of interest, has never seemed to me to involve 
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any loss of efficiency. And there can be no question that the other type of book 
will come nearer enlisting the pupil's interest. Those who cannot, however, 
abandon the recollection of the good old days when grammar was to be learned by 
heart before reading began will perhaps recall Mr. Dooley's remark, "I don't 
care much what the children learn, just so it's onplisant," and be thankful that 
the market is not wholly given over to the "typical beginner's book of today," to 
quote a phrase of Mr. Bennett's. 

The first edition of any book is bound to contain errors. This book, however, 
has an unusually large number of them, and should be subjected to a thorough 
revision. Nothing seems gained by citing errors in detail here, and I have accord- 
ingly sent my list to Professor Bennett instead. 

Since the book professedly prepares for Caesar, the collateral reading chosen 
exclusively from Caesar can hardly be said to be out of place; but I have always 
found it much more interesting for the students when a considerable amount of 
this reading consists of short and easy stories, and I believe them quite as profitable 
by way of preparation for the second year's work. The biographical note on Julius 
Caesar on pp. 68 and 69 is good, and the idea an excellent one. 

Teachers will probably regret that Professor Bennett has used j for consonant 
*. It may be expedient to write j in the Latin Language (cf. p. 3 of that work), 
but the letter has been so largely discarded in our printed texts that its use in 
beginners' books can only result in confusion later. The practice of repeating 
common verbs several times with different meanings (e.g., died, 289,"! say," 315, 
"I appoint," 324, "I utter"), seems to me a fair example of "separating things 
that logically belong together" and "which must later be associated" (see The 
Teaching 0} Latin and Greek, p. 54), and it is my opinion that pupils will be 
confused rather than aided by the separation. I have often wondered why 
beginners' books do not note the parallel between wishes and conditional sen- 
tences: the latter generally prove so difficult for students that any possible com- 
parison with facts previously learned seems likely to be useful. This book 
will doubtless receive an index in a later edition; it is important that the oppor- 
tunities for instant review in the beginners' book be made as complete as possible. 
Among the good features of the book mention should be made of the translation 
in the paradigms of the forms of the present, imperfect, and pluperfect subjunctive; 
the pupil readily picks up these meanings, and has a valuable store to draw on 
when he comes to the treatment of subjunctives later on. The treatment of con- 
ditional sentences, also, commends itself for its simplicity, though criticized by a 
previous reviewer (see the Classical Weekly, 3.6, p. 45): there is no particular 
reason why the pupil should be taught the term "future more vivid" if he can read 
the sentence under another name. 

With a careful revision, this book ought to take its place among the few very 
best beginners' books. 

Charles B. Randolph 
Clark College 

Worcester, Mass. 



